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80 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

The Message of Greek Art. By H. H. Powers. New York: 
Macmillan, 1913. Pp.336. $2.00. 

This book is sure of success. It is a product of long and ardent acquaint- 
ance with the works of Greek art. It is thoughtful, impassioned, compelling. 
It will open the eyes and stir the hearts of many readers. "Now at last," 
they will say, "an inspired prophet has revealed to us the essential beauty and 
significance of Greek art." Is not that praise enough ? 

In the first page of his Introduction Dr. Powers defines the "message of 
Greek art" as being "what it has to tell us of the Greeks, of their personality, 
their ideals, and their experiences." This gives us the keynote of the book. Of 
the difficult problems of evidence which underlie the whole subject hardly a 
suggestion is conveyed. Very little is said of technical processes, not much 
of the slowly developing mastery of anatomy, pose and drapery, not much of 
line, mass, and composition. The emphasis is everywhere laid upon spiritual 
content; this is the real "message." 

Very well. But to interpret that spiritual content is not easy. Great is 
the danger of mistaking fancy for fact. Unless the master has had an arduous 
discipline, his docile disciples will be led astray. 

Of the too common minor errors of fact in this book I will make nothing. 
But here are a few points which Dr. Powers will not consider unimportant. 
In the discussion of the Greek use of color upon marble sculpture we are told 
(p. 69) that Greek aesthetic instincts gradually overcame this practice, until 
"in works of the Roman period .... color has practically disappeared." 
This is a complete mistake. No such change took place, and it is not "to 
the Greek that we owe our instinctive protest against his earlier practice." 
Chap, vii contains a vigorous discussion of the nude in art. The predilection 
of Greek sculpture for the nude male figure is explained. But, according to 
Dr. Powers, in the most glorious period, i.e., the fifth century, "the female 
nude was unknown" (pp. 107-8). What about the Ludovisi "Throne"? 
What about the Niobid of the Banca Commerciale ? What about the Helen 
of Zeuxis ? The truth is that while sculpture, largely restricted to religious 
uses, seldom in the fifth century represented the nude female figure, the sister 
art of painting, more emancipated, was already familiar with this theme. If 
we are seeking to understand Greek "ideals and experiences," we have no 
right to narrow our vision to a single phase of their art. Again, "let us draw 
the curtain before the orgies of Roman nude art." Why this fling ? According 
to our standards of decorum Roman monumental sculpture is more decorous 
than Greek. And as for the baser things, no Roman "orgies" need a curtain 
more than do many of the Attic vase-paintings of the best period. 

It is tempting to go farther and to puncture one or two ideas advanced in 
the eloquent account of the Attic grave-reliefs (chap. xiii). But enough. The 
fact remains that many who could not be tempted by a sounder book will be 
captivated by these glowing pages. If the author exhibits no penetrating con- 
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noisseurship, his enthusiasms are generally for the best things. To bring 
many into the presence of the best things is a great achievement. 

F. B. Tarbell 
University op Chicago 



Euripides, seine Dichtung und seine Personlichkeit. Von Hugo 
Steiger. Heft V, Das Erbe der Allen. Leipzig: Diete- 
rich'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1912. Pp. vi+124. M. 3.50. 

The criticism of Euripides perhaps more than that of any other Greek 
author has time out of mind suffered from an excess of subjectivism. Given 
a certain point of view on the part of a critic, and his reactions can be foreseen 
with the certainty which attends the prediction of eclipses. Between the 
transcendental methods of Wilamowitz, the plausible impossibilities of Verrall, 
the erudite harmonizations of Nestle, the dextrous romanticizing of Murray, 
to mention types of the more recent critiques only, the via media is none too 
often struck or consistently traveled. For the problem of Euripidean criticism 
is essentially to account for, if not to harmonize, his conflicting purposes. 
Rarely has there been a man of letters less at one with himself; witness his 
relentless iconoclasm, and his moral inspiration, the streams of ravishing, 
transcendental poetry, and the wastes of sarcastic, logic-chopping prose. 
Now these contrasts are not to be interpreted away by romanticizing the 
prosaic, or by rationalizing the poetical, or by reducing both to a level of con- 
sistent "enlightenment"; but, as Steiger insists, they must be recognized 
as the expression of a personality at war with itself. Euripides' plays were 
not written merely to win prizes, nor did they fall from heaven solely to enable 
critics to test the principles of dramatic art (p. 6). Their author was a great 
poet, but perhaps an even greater moral judge; it was the tragedy of his life 
to be compelled so often to sacrifice before his ethical postulates the very essence 
of the myth which as poet he was to glorify. 

In attempting to grasp this personality of the poet, Steiger was led to 
Ibsen. Much of Ibsen-criticism he found could be applied directly to Euripi- 
des, and many passages of the Norwegian's letters and poems he felt to be 
exactly what Euripides might have said of himself. This likeness is so obvious 
that it had not passed unobserved. Nestle, Wilamowitz, and Woerner had 
called attention to it, but Steiger elaborates the comparison and succeeds 
thereby in throwing not a few rays of light upon Euripides' work regarded as 
the expression of a singular personality. Of the many significant parallels the 
following are perhaps the most important: Both were inspired by the "genius 
of uprightness"; were fanatics of reality, never wavering between "sweet 
lies and bitter truth"; were apostles of an uncompromising morality, by 
which standard alone they passed judgment, and in whose interest they not 
infrequently sacrificed dramatic values; in short, practically every play of 
both Greek and Norwegian is best understood as an ethical Tendemschrift. 



